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Invasion Stimulates 
Reconversion Plans 


‘Brewster Sit-in Demonstrations 
And Resignation of Baruch 
Emphasize Problem 


j POSTWAR UNEMPLOYMENT STUDIED 


" Demobilization Plans Include Public 
fe Works, Unemployment Compen- 
sation, Severance Pay 


With the opening of the invasion of 
Europe, the United States faces the 
beginning of the end of its war econ- 
omy. The demobilization of war in- 
dustry, which has already begun, will 
increase markedly during the coming 
months, and the final defeat of Ger- 
many will necessarily bring wholesale 
cancellation of contracts and sharp 
cutbacks in arms production. The day 
isnear when we shall have to deal with 
the problems of reconversion and 
severe unemployment, and there is 
considerable evidence that we are not 
prepared for these problems. 

Two recent incidents have served to 
dramatize this matter and to call it to 
the attention of the American people. 
One was the Navy’s sudden cancella- 
tion of contracts with Henry J. Kai- 
sers Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion for Corsair fighter planes. Ap- 
proximately 13,500 workers in the 
Brewster plants in Long Island City, 
New York, and Johnsville, Pennsyl- 
Vania, faced dismissal on three days’ 
fiotice as a result of this cancellation. 


, “Sit-in’ Strike 
’ Unwilling to see their jobs thus de- 
Stroyed, and angrily indignant at the 
Navy for its abrupt action, most of the 
Brewster workers staged a “sit-in” 
demonstration by remaining at the 
factories when their shifts ended. 
Tatge banners and signs proclaimed 
their grievance: “D-Day is Dismissa! 
Day at Brewster.” “Is This Postwar 
Gonversion?” “We're Sitting Tight. 
We Want Work.” 
union officials the workers sent a tele- 
@fam to Secretary of the Navy For- 
Westal, asserting that the contract can- 
@llation was unfair because the Navy 
had not made any plans for giving 
ner work to the Brewster plants, or 
@ transferring dismissed employees 
fother jobs. And there were subtle 
ints of political reprisals if the gov- 
ent did not find new contracts for 
Me Brewster plants. 
WThe “sit-in” demonstration ended 
q ickly when government officials gave 
urance that they would seek new 
orders for Brewster, and the first 
cutback crisis was ended. But to 
dst all observers it was evident 
‘Mat the solution in the Brewster case 
Was at best a postponement of the issue 
stopgap which will not work when 
@ defeat of Germany brings thou- 
is of contract cancellations. 
ollowing in the wake of this inci- 
ent came the second—the announce- 
ht of the resignation of Bernard M. 
@ruch and John M. Hancock as chair- 
in and vice chairman respectively of 
Advisory Unit for War and Post- 
(Continued on page 7) 
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The coast of Normandy 


SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENDREAU 


The Beachhead in Normandy 


Allies Win Secure Foothold for Further Operations 


HAVING: in the words of General 
Montgomery, “won a good and 
firm lodgment area on the mainland 
of France,” the Allies were pressing 
close to Cherbourg, last week. The 
beachhead in Normandy extended over 
a continuous strip of more than 50 
miles from the region of Caen almost 
to the tip of the Normandy Peninsula. 
The capture of the peninsula, with its 
vital port of Cherbourg, seemed as- 
sured, although the main Nazi counter- 
attacks were yet to be made. 
Correspondents who crossed the 
English Channel in the invasion barges 
on D-Day have been sending back the 
gripping and dramatic stories that we 
have come to expect of them. “For us 
who came in with the assault waves,” 
_ writes John O’Reilly of the New York 
Herald Tribune, “the actual invasion 
is over. We have a beachhead in 
France. On this sector it is not yet 
very deep, and behind us the wreck- 
age of what was described as an im- 
penetrable wall still sends up columns 
of smoke from the beach. The gate- 
way for the Allied armies has been 
opened, and through the wreckage and 
among the bodies of those who gave 
their lives to open the gateway, troops 


and equipment move in breathless 
stream.” 

The landings, we know now, were 
easily made in some places but in 
others American, British, and Cana- 
dian invaders met with the deadliest 
kind of resistance. The Nazis had 
planted all kinds of obstructions, in- 
cluding mines and ingeniously devised 
antitank obstacles along the beaches 
and the roads leading inland. Land- 
ings had to be made against murder- 
ous gunfire and under weather condi- 
tions which at times threatened to 
bring disaster to the whole operation. 
The “Atlantic Wall” was no myth but, 
like the Maginot Line, it proved in- 
sufficient to stop the strong and de- 
termined force which was thrown 
against it. 

Such, briefly, is the story of our first 
landings in France. It is a running 
story which will grow larger day by 
day as the beachhead widens, and pos- 
sibly as new landings are made. The 
climax of the battle is expected in 
late summer. Defeat of the German 
army could come by November if all 
goes well, 

The Nazis are now beset on three 
fronts and are caught in a situation 


from which they will not be able to ex- 
tricate themselves. They lack the re- 
serve strength to keep feeding men 
and supplies into France, against 
Russia, and in Italy at the same time. 
Marshal Kesselring’s crumbling de- 
fense in Italy, where his forces are 
racing northward from Rome with 
General Clark’s Fifth Army in hot 
pursuit, is an indication of Germany’s 
essential weakness. Her inability to 
put up any kind of air resistance at 
the time of invasion is another. 

The long Russian front was stirring 
into action in the north, last week, and 
may at any moment blaze into full fury 
to carry the indomitable Red Army 
farther into Poland and Rumania. 
Plans for coordinated attack in the 
east, west, and south were made in 
Teheran. They are now being put into 
execution to close the trap on Hitler. 
The beleaguered Nazis cannot now 
trade space for time as the Russians 
were able to do in 1941. They have to 
stand and fight or be quickly and crush- 
ingly defeated. 

It is a historic procession of events 
which has been set in motion by the 
Allied landing on the beaches of Nor- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Le Havre is the second seaport of France 


ACME 


Allies Gain in Normandy 


mandy. And appropriately enough, it 
is historic ground that our men are 
It was in Caen that Wil- 
liam of Normandy, who successfully 
invaded England in 1066, lived, and it 
was from the same coast we invaded 
that he sent ships against England. 


Historic Battleground 


Normandy, too, was the battle- 
ground of the Hundred Years War, 
that long and bloody struggle between 
the French and English which began 
in 1337 and ended in 1453. The Brit- 
ish captured Caen in 1346 and for 
many years occupied the region which 
is now contested. Joan of Arc was 
burned at Rouen in the year 1430. 

Probably it is because Normandy 
offers favorable ground for fighting 
that armies keep visiting it again and 
again. The generally rocky coast of 
northern France gives way here and 
there to beach fronts favorable to 
amphibious operations. Such a point 
is the coastline facing Caen where the 
largest Allied landings were made; 
another is on the eastern side of the 
peninsula tip where another landing 
was made. 

Once ashore Allied forces found 
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themselves in a gently rolling coun- 
tryside offering no serious natural ob- 
stacles to the progress of mechanized 
armies. Normandy is a land of farms 
and green fields, of cattle and sheep. 
The following description from The 
Land of France, by Dutton and 
Holden, gives the setting in which our 
armies are battling: 

“The small broken hills are divided 
by high hedges into patches of bright 
green meadow; all about these 
meadows are planted apple trees, be- 
neath which graze well-fed (prewar) 
black-and-white cattle and flocks of 
sheep. Here, without doubt, the sea- 
son to see the country is spring, when 
apple trees are in blossom and the 
otherwise unspectacular countryside 
breaks out into an almost musical- 
comedy prettiness. In its more sober 
moments the country is curiously like 
England, with its small-scale undula- 
tions and high thorn hedges along the 
roads—so like, indeed, that the archi- 
tecture of the farms and cottages 
comes as a considerable shock. At its 
best, the Normandy style of timbered 
building has some affinity with Eng- 
lish Tudor, although the practice of 
painting the timbers a dark red-brown 
is particularly unfortunate; 
but at its worst the Third Re- 
public replicas are even more 
hideous than their by-pass 
counterparts in England.” 

It is not surprising that the 
Norman countryside should 
resemble the English, because 
the two regions were under 
the same influence for hun- 
dreds of years. The flow of 
population back and forth 
across the Channel brought 
about the many points of re- 
semblance which are striking 
today. 

Geographically Normandy is 
made up of five departments 
of northern France (see map), 
the original province having 
been carved out by the Nor- 
man dukes who were them- 
selves of Scandinavian origin. 
Industrially it is not one of 
the outstanding regions of 
France but it does have stra- 
tegic advantages of very great 
importance. It contains the 
two great harbors of Cher- 
bourg and Le Havre. Rivers 


and railways and highways offer good 
avenues of approach to the interior 
of France. 

The first natural objective of the 
Allies is the port of Cherbourg, which 
stands at the tip of the peninsula. 
Cherbourg is a good, although not a 
great, port. Developed as a naval and 


. commercial harbor from the time of 


Louis XIV, it has drydock and ship- 
building facilities of considerable mag- 
nitude. The harbor is deep enough to 
accommodate the largest trans-At- 
lantic liners, and before the war it 
was one of the leading ports of entry 
into France. Many a visitor from 
the United States has first stepped on 
French soil at Cherbourg. 

The great advantage of Cherbourg 
is its peninsular location which makes 
it more easily defensible than other 
French ports. By cutting across the 
peninsula the Allies can isolate Cher- 
bourg and obtain a seaport through 
which they can pour quantities of sup- 
plies into France. 


Le Havre 


A bigger and better port is Le 
Havre at the mouth of the Seine River, 
and it is doubtless an objective which 
the Allies will attempt to capture at 
the earliest possible moment. Le 
Havre is the second seaport of France. 
The city is located on a level strip of 
ground where the Seine widens out to 
about seven miles before emptying 
into the Channel. There are many 
docks, and 14 basins deep enough to 
hold large vessels. A truly great 
stream of men and materials could 
flow steadily into France by way of 
Le Havre. 

Caen, the first town at which the 
invasion was aimed, is a key railroad 
and highway center—the junction of 
the Paris-Cherbourg railway and the 
hub of seven main highways radiating 
in various directions in northern 
France. Caen is a city of about 50,000 
people, and more important as a com- 
mercial than a manufacturing center. 

Bayeux, the first town actually cap- 
tured by the invaders, is famous chiefly 
for its ancient tapestry which records, 
in a unique and remarkably faithful 
manner, the conquest of England by 
William of Normandy. Its location on 
the railway from Cherbourg to Paris 
gave it considerable strategic value 
in the invasion. 


June 19, 1944 


Eyewitness 


American war correspondents fup. 
nished their readers with many fine 
eyewitness accounts of the Allied lang. 
ings in France. The following portion 
of a dispatch, written by John O'Reilly 
for the New York Herald Tribune, ig 
typical of the outstanding reporting 
on the Western front: 


HE invasion of France by Allied 

armies, comprising the greatest am- 
phibious force that ever attacked a 
hostile shore, has been the most stu- 
pendous sight that men could witness 
in an era of spectacular occurrences, 
A modern invasion from the sea is an 
awesome sight and this is the great. 
est of all such invasions. This am- 
phibious operation is so vast that it ig 
possible for one man to see only a 
segment of it. 

Yesterday morning, as the vanguard 
of the mighty invasion fleet ap- 
proached the French coast before 
dawn, waves of bombers and fighter- 
bombers roared over us to drop their 
loads on the enemy. As dawn came 
the fleet could be seen stretching to 
the horizon in each direction along the 
coast. It comprised a fantastic array 
of vessels. They ranged from tiny 
craft, which fought the choppy sea, to 
battleships which rode it evenly. In- 
cluded in this invasion flotilla were 
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Normandy 


new types of craft and old ones 
adapted to many new uses. The ships 
which were to unload the spearhead 
troops took their places in the line. 
Hundreds of other vessels were mov- 
ign in formation across the English 
Channel. 

At 5:50 a.m., forty minutes before 
the first troops were to land, the bom- 
bardment started from the _ sea. 
Battleships, cruisers, and destroyers 
sent shells whining shoreward. From 
hundreds of smaller craft missiles 
poured onto the beaches. Rockets 
spurted through the air in banks, 
ploughing up acres of land as they 
struck. The fire was returned from 
enemy pillboxes, shore batteries, and 
mobile artillery. 

Above us, during this first day, the 
air was populated by only our planes. 

The big ships lowered their broods 
of invasion barges. Fleets of invasion 
boats, carrying troops, tanks, guns, 
and every imaginable piece of in- 
vasion equipment, threaded their way 
through the areas containing the big 
ships, and headed shoreward. 

The small boat I was on threaded 
among the obstacles and dashed for 
the beach. Enemy shells were ex 
ploding in the water on either side. 
The boat grounded about 150 feet 
from the shore. The Navy crew of 
four let down the ramp and the men 
charged into the water. It was shal- 
low at first, but deepened to their 
armpits. A shell exploded close by and 
the men instinctively crouched in the 
water to their necks, but they kept 8& 
ing and emerged onto the sand. 
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| rw cloudburst of airborne forces 
which rained on France in the early 
stages of the invasion may be only the 
beginning of the greatest demonstra- 
tion of aerial troop movements that 
the world has ever seen. Again and 
again the Allied commanders may stab 
deep into enemy territory with tow 
planes and gliders full of fighting men 
and their equipment. 

By such lightning moves, air fields 
can be taken over, railroads and 
bridges knocked out, power plants 
extinguished, and inland islands of 
resistance planted. 

The invasion was but a few days 
old when some of the first airborne 
groups had established connections 
with the forces which had come by sea. 
Some miles inland, the airborne in- 
fantrymen had floated down on um- 
brellas of silk and nylon, and after 
holding their ground they joined 
hands with the larger forces to the 
rear. 

Such are the tactics which may be 
employed repeatedly. For the Allies 
are obviously strong in airborne re- 
serves. Before and after Allied as- 
sault forces hit the beaches, more than 
900 tow planes and their gliders—the 
greatest airborne force in military 
history—swept down on Cherbourg 
Peninsula to disrupt: Nazi rear lines. 

After this mighty beginning, more- 
over, the Allies followed through with 


a 50-mile-long sky caravan of air - 


transports and gliders bearing rein- 
forcements for the first air landings. 


Sky Caravan 


The caravan went over in four 
waves, the first one delivering air- 
borne engineers and their equipment. 
In the second wave of planes were 
cargoes of: artillery pieces, ammuni- 
tion, bombs, rations, and gasoline, as 
well as other supplies. Jeeps, weapons, 
and more supplies, accompanied by en- 
gineers and medical men, arrived in 
the third and fourth waves. 

The reinforcement caravan was 
highly suecessful, despite the fact that 
it lacked the advantages of surprise 
and choice landing spots:which were 
enjoyed by the original 
groups. For by that time the enemy 
was on guard. The Germans had 
flooded many fields, and they were 
7 searchlights and guns at the 


Such defenses as these are bother- 
some, of course, but they cannot for 
long interfere with the use of air- 
tne forces. For the Allies have 
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The invasion coast of France 


only to select landing spots which, 
from aerial observation, appear to be 
undefended, and it is just about mili- 
tarily impossible for the enemy to 
erect sufficiently strong defenses at 
all suitable places. 

The landing spots ~vhich are selected 
are called drop zones. Portions of 
the area are reserved for the para- 
chuting of men and supplies, and an- 
other section is set aside for the land- 
ing of planes and gliders. 

As quickly as they hit the ground, 
the fighting men take cever with their 
weapons and protect the oncoming 
landings. Sheath knives, rapid-firing 
guns, and hand grenades come into 
play in those feverish minutes, and the 
whole atmosphere is one of confusion. 

Once the forces are all landed and 
the initial resistance is overcome, the 
men hustle to round up their equip- 
ment and supplies and to carry out 
their mission. In addition to their 
guns and ammunition, they have coils 
of rope, picks, spades, jeeps, motor 
scooters and folding bicycles, scaling 
ladders, radio sets, medical supplies, 
and concentrated food stores. 

The drop zones are strangely quiet 
after the forces spread out. Seen from 
the air, the fields are blossoming with 
abandoned parachutes of many colors 
—the colors denoting the kinds of 
equipment that the chutes have borne 


to the ground. Nearby acres are 
packed with gliders, some cracked up, 
but most of them in good shape, wait- 
ing te be towed back to base unless 
they are destroyed first. 

Having shed their wings, the para- 
troopers are infantrymen, adept at 
every trick of hand-to-hand fighting 
and killing. Their faces are “blacked 
out”—stained reddish brown with 
cocoa and linseed oil for camouflage— 
and they are as skilled as Indians in 
the arts of scouting, concealment, and 
surprise. 

Until they can join with friendly 
land armies, they must rely on the 
supplies they brought in plus fresh 
stores dropped from the air. 

It takes time to learn the results of 
airborne landings, and thus the re- 
ports of those made in connection 
with the invasion are fragmentary. 
But as the battle advances, it can be 
expected that the flying infantrymen 
are creating large diversions among 
the enemy and causing much damage. 

They may play an important part in 
the capture of large cities, landing be- 
yond them while the main forces are 
making frontal attacks. In such a 
maneuver as this, the airborne infan- 
try throws a block against the arrival 
of land reinforcements for the be- 
leaguered enemy within the city. 

If the enemy is on guard against 
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The Airborne’s Part in the Invasion 


this type of action, it will be neces- 
sary for the camouflaged tow planes 
and gliders to hug the ground, flying 


so low that enemy fighters cannot . 


risk following them and making it 
difficult for ground batteries to take 
aim. Or the landings can be made 
noiselessly by having the gliders cut 
loose from the power planes some 
miles away from the drop zones. 
The gliders are capable of carrying 
from 10 to 20 men each, or an equal 
weight in equipment. They are at- 
tached either singly or in twos to the 
power planes, and when in tow they 
have an average speed of 120 miles per 
hour. What they lack in speed, armor, 
and armament they make up in camou- 
flage and earth-hugging tactics. 


Allies Prepared 


The Allies have thus equipped them- 
selves for the maximum use of air- 
borne blows. The Germans, it will 
be remembered, were the first to em- 
ploy airborne tactics, although the use 
of parachute troops was originally an 
American idea and was built upon 
before the war by the Russians. 

When the Germans hit Western 
Europe on May 10, 1940, in their first 
great attack of the war, the famous 
Belgian fortress of Eben Emael was 
swiftly captured by a new Nazi “secret 
weapon.” It developed that the “secret 
weapon” was a parachute battalion. 

The first big airborne attack was 
the German invasion of the island of 
Crete in the Mediterranean in 1941. 
Using paratroopers, and cargo planes 
which were brought down to make 
crash landings, the Germans took the 
island away from the British. 

The United States, profiting from 
the lessons of the early months of this 
war, began to develop its airborne 
arm. We have used paratroops and 
glider troops successfully not only in 
France, but in North Africa, Sicily, 
and Burma. 

Our use of airborne troops in Burma 
has been especially notable. After the 
late British General, Wingate, proved 
it was possible to get behind the enemy 
lines, and to supply troops there by 
air, Americans developed the idea of 
sending troops by glider to establish 
a “beachhead” in the interior rather 
than on the edge of enemy territory. 

Today in France the airborne is 
operating on a far greater scale, and 
it is likely that the world will be 
amazed by the size and importance of 
the airborne’s share in the final de- 
feat of Germany. 
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In swift pursuit of the retreating Nazis north of Rome, General Mark Clark (right) and his Fifth Army 


are aiming for the great Po Valley region of Italy. 


New Government in Italy 


The formation of a new government 
in Italy marks the end of compromise 
with those who had been connected 
in any way with the fascist regime. 
Ivanoe Bonomi, venerable 71-year-old 
liberal and anti-fascist, has almost 
universal approval as the new prime 
minister, according to correspondents 
in Italy. As president of the National 
Committee of Liberation—the coali- 
tion of the six anti-fascist political 
parties now active in the country— 
Bonomi was a natural choice to re- 
place Badoglio, who had been severely 
attacked because of his connection 
with the Mussolini government. A 
former Socialist, 
Bonomi was pre- 
mier once before, 
during the 1921-22 
pre-Mussolini era. 

The new cabinet 
includes represent- 
atives of all six of 
the anti-fascist 
parties. Three of 
its best-known 
members are Count 
Carlo Sforza, for- 
mer Foreign Minister in the days be- 
fore Mussolini, Professor Benedetto 
Croce, Italy’s famous philosopher, and 
Signor Palmero Togliatti, the Com- 
munist leader, whose influence is ex- 
pected to increase as more and more 
of Italy is retaken. The strength of 
the radical element is much stronger 
in industrial northern Italy than in 
the south. 

The purpose of the new government, 
according to Premier Bonomi, will be 
to intensify Italy’s military effort 
against fascism. While a democratic 
government will be set up, social re- 
forms will wait until after the war. 
The question of the monarchy, also, is 
postponed until the Italian people can 
decide on the kind of government they 
want. In the meantime it is signifi- 
cant that the Bonomi cabinet is not 
taking the oath to the King, as is cus- 
tomary, but to the country. 


Ivanoe Bonomi 


War Fronts 


Pressure against German-held Eu- 
rope is increasing on all sides. Four 
days after the invasion of France be- 
gan (see page 1), the Russians opened 
their summer offensive by driving 
against the Karelian Isthmus of Fin- 
land. Other and greater campaigns 
are expected to follow along the 1,000- 


mile main eastern front as a part of 
the coordinated squeeze against Hit- 
ler’s empire. 

Nor is there any let-up for the 
Nazis in Italy. Allied headquarters 
call the Nazi situation there a “catas- 
trophe.” Given no time since the fall 
of Rome to re-form their lines, the 
Germans have been in rout across the 
full width of the Italian peninsula. It 
is not certain where they will be able 
to stop long enough to make a new 
stand, but it may be as far as 150 
miles north of Rome. Thus the grand 
strategy agreed upon by President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Marshal Stalin at the Teheran con- 
ference last December is now being 
carried out on a vast scale. And the 
enemy knows that these blows are but 
the beginning. 

Meanwhile, the Pacific war continues 
to be active. A powerful American 
task force, so described by Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, has blasted Japan’s 
three heavily defended bases in the 
Marianas—Saipan, Tinian, and Guam. 
The three islands are among the most 
important barriers between our forces 
in the Pacific and their final goal—the 
China coast and the Japanese home 
islands. 

On Biak Island, off northern Neth- 
erland New Guinea, American troops 
have seized the important Mokmer 
airdrome, which is less than 900 miles 
from the southern Philippines. Biak 
is proving to be a tough nut to crack, 
but it will be a valuable asset once it 
is in complete Allied control. 


The President 


Since President Roosevelt returned 
from his vacation in South Carolina, 
a decided change has been noted in 
his attitude toward newspapermen who 
attend his press conferences twice a 
week at the White House. 

During the first several years of 
the Roosevelt administration, the 
White House press conferences were 
lively, interesting, and informative. 
Even those newspapermen who op- 
posed the New Deal program agreed 
that Mr. Roosevelt excelled most other 
Presidents of the past in his ability 
to “charm” the members of the press. 
He was exceedingly informal, witty, 
and discursive, ‘providing reporters 
with an abundance of information for 
their papers. 

As time went by, however, President 
Roosevelt became less communicative 
and friendly at his press conferences. 
He frequently criticized and embar- 


rassed reporters who worked for 
papers hostile to the New Deal. Both 
pro-Roosevelt and anti-Roosevelt news- 
papermen agreed that the White House 
press conferences were no longer so 
enjoyable or informative as they had 
been before. 

To many, the President’s change in 
attitude was understandable, for it 
was pointed out that the press, despite 
majority opinion among the masses 
of people, was overwhelmingly opposed 
to the administration’s policies. Still 
it was generally regretted among 
newspapermen that the air of con- 
geniality at the press meetings had 
turned to an atmosphere bordering on 
frigidity. 

A great change has come over the 
President, however, since his vacation. 
He is as friendly and informative at 
his press conferences as he was in the 
earlier days of his administration, in- 
dicating how very much he needed a 
rest from his great burdens and re- 
sponsibilities. He looks and acts like 
a different man since his return to 
Washington. His personal physician, 
Vice-Admiral Ross McIntire, says that 
he is in sound health and that he has 
benefited from his vacation. 


De Gaulle and France 


It is widely hoped that General 
Charles de Gaulle’s visit to Wash- 
ington and his conversations with 
President Roosevelt will pave the way 
for better relations between the Fight- 
ing French forces, on the one hand, 
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Week 


and the United States and Britain, on 
the other. The big issue involved, of 
course, is the role which de Gaulle’s 
government at Algiers shall play ig 
the French areas liberated by the 
Allied invading armies. Whether 
President Roosevelt will consent to 
give de Gaulle’s “Provisional Govern. 
ment of the French Republic at Al 
giers” the authority which it is seek. 
ing remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that large 
numbers of French patriots in south 
ern and eastern France are revolting 
against the Germans on a large scale, 
They are destroying railway lines and 
engaging in extensive acts of sabotage, 
In some places, they are coming into 
open conflict with small German forces, 
This movement is expected to expand 
as the Allied campaign in northern 
France gains momentum. 


German High Command 


Supreme command of the German 
armed forces, as the chart on the next 
page shows, is in the hands of Adolf 
Hitler. It will be to the Allies’ ad- 
vantage if his intuition governs Nazi 
military decisions, but the invading 
armies must also reckon on the skill 
of the gold-bedecked generals who sur- 
round Hitler. Of those named on the 
chart, the following occupy the great- 
est prominence in the news: 

Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, 
who has spent 42 of his 69 years in 
the German Army, is commander-in- 
chief on the invasion front. He added 
to his military reputation in the 
Polish and French campaigns at the 
outset of the war, and won initial 
brilliant successes in Russia, such as 
the conquest of Kiev. But after that 
the Russians stopped his army cold. 
A typical Prussian Junker general, 
he is considered the best available 
candidate for the position of German 
“Marshal Badoglio” when the Nazis 
near defeat and Hitler goes out. 

Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, the 
field commander of the German armies 
in the West, lost much of his fearsome 
reputation when he went down in_de- 
feat in Africa. Nevertheless, he con- 
tinues to enjoy the confidence of Hit- 
ler, the German people, and the Ger- 
man soldiers. He is 52 years old, dash- 
ing and energetic, and a veteran pro- 
fessional soldier who entered the army 
at 18 and never left it. 

Field Marshal Albert Kesselring 
will remain in the news as long as the 
Italian campaign continues, or until 





FLOATING DRYDOCK. One of eight concrete drydocks being constructed for the 
U. S. Navy at Wilmington, North Carolina. Each of the drydocks is 389 feet long 
84 feet wide. It can be towed out to sea and partially submerged to contain disa 


naval vessels. 
structure and the ship is li 
be made on the spot. 


Once the ship is in the drydock, water is pumped out of the conerete 
Fed high and dry above the water permitting repairs to 
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The German High Command 


he is removed for the “catastrophe” 
which has befallen the German forces 
there. Originally he was an artillery 
officer, but later he became an expert 
at directing air-ground operations. 
He is said to be the originator of the 
modern air raid. 


War Refugees to Come Here 


Plans being made to care for war 
refugees include the establishment of 
an emergency shelter at Fort Ontario, 
New York, for 1,000 homeless people 
now in southern Italy, In announc- 
ing United States’ participation in 
this program, President Roosevelt ex- 
plained that the refugees coming to 
this country would be admitted with- 
out the usual immigration procedure, 
for, just as civilian internees and pris- 
oners of war, their residence here will 
terminate with the end of the war. 

The 1,000 refugees will be under 
the supervision of the War Relocation 
Authority and will live in the more 
than 150 buildings which comprise 
Fort Ontario. One of the oldest mili- 
tary posts in the country, Fort On- 
tario has been unoccupied since the 
Army training center there was dis- 
continued three months ago. 


Extension of facilities in other parts 
of the world is progressing, spurred 
on by the dual need of saving lives and 
of clearing certain areas of over- 
crowded population in order that mili- 
tary operations may proceed. Already 
there are six refugee camps in the 
Middle East and they are slated for 
expansion and others will be con- 
structed. These camps are maintained 
by the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


The Atlantic Wall 


Some of the early reports of the 
invasion tended to create the impres- 
sion that the Germans’ Atlantic Wall 
was partly a bluff. The stories in 
question were apparently written from 
points where the enemy defenses had 
not been entirely completed and where 
the invading forces had a slightly 
easier time of it. 

By and large, however, this picture 
was never intended to apply to the 
whole of the enemy-held coastline, and 
to think of the Atlantic Wall as a 
bluff does a grave injustice to the 
Allied soldiers who broke through. 
As later reports indicate, the true 


situation is that the landings were 
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Patient: “What’s the best thing for 
hives?” 
Doctor: “Bees.” 

* * * 


A small railroad was famous for having 
arough stretch of track. One day a new 
eman, making his first run, was 
standing in the center of the car, grimly 
clutching the seats to keep from being 
Ocked over. Suddenly the train struck 
4smooth piece of track and glided along 
With the greatest of ease, scarcely making 
4 sound. 
Seizing the lantern, the wild-eyed 
eman ran for the exit. “Jump for 
erres!” he shouted. “She’s off the 


oa * ok 

Policeman: “I’ve had my eye on you 
or some time, young woman!” 

Woman Driver: “And I thought you 
Merely wanted to give me a ticket for 
Speeding.” 

* Oo” a 
Butcher: “No, sir, I wouldn’t cash a 
k for my own brother.” 

Customer: “Well, I guess you know 
Your family best.” 

" * * * 

,40u'll have to pay your bill or leave.” 

That’s real nice of you. My last land- 
YY made me do both.” 


“My doctor tells me I can’t play golf.” 
“So he’s played with you, too!” 
* * * 


“Do you really like conceited girls as 
well as the other kind?” 

“What other kind?” 

* * * 

Housewife: “You will be careful on my 
newly polished floor, won’t you?” 

Plumber: “Don’t worry about me, lady, 
I won’t slip. I got hobnails on my boots.” 




















PARTCH IN COLLIER'S 


“I won’t move my tunnel—lI just won't!” 





made with the greatest of effort and 
at some points it was fifty-fifty 
whether the footholds could be made 
to stick. 

The “Atlantic Wall,” as the London 
Times points out, “is merely a pic- 
turesque title invented by the Ger- 
mans, and not a very happy one, be- 
cause coast defense is very unlike a 
wall. If the phrase means anything 
it must comprise the minefields, the 
underwater obstacles, the fortifica- 
tions on and above the beaches, the 
coast defense artillery and even the 
tactical reserves.” 

After the tactical reserves, or front- 
line German troops, the Allies face the 
strategic reserves, or main forces. 
All in all, the enemy opposition is 
formidable, and that our men are 
making progress is a tribute to their 
resourcefulness and courage rather 
than a sign of German weakness and 
failure. 


Political Developments 


The time has almost come when the 
two major parties must make their 
decisions as to presidential and vice 
presidential candidates and campaign 
platforms. This week Congress goes 
into recess for the national conven- 
tions. Next Monday the Republicans 
begin their conclave, and the Demo- 
crats will follow suit three weeks later. 
Both conventions are to be held in 
Chicago. 

There are many signs that there is 
not complete unity within the party 
ranks, and especially among the Demo- 
crats. The recent resignation of James 
A. Farley as chairman of the New 
York State Democratic organization 
is viewed by many as a protest against 
a fourth term and an unwillingness to 
work for the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. 

Among several of the southern 
states — traditionally Democratic — 
there is also to be found a considerable 
degree of anti-New Deal and anti- 
fourth term sentiment. Such feeling 
has been expressed at the state con- 
ventions of both Texas and South 
Carolina, and more recently in Mis- 
sissippi, where Democrats voted unani- 
mously to send uninstructed delegates 
to the Chicago convention. . Moreover, 
the Mississippi convention threatened 
to release its electors from any obli- 
gation to vote for the nominees of the 
national convention unless certain de- 
mands were met by the national con- 
vention: 


(1) No plank in the Democratic 
platform would call for federal repea 
of the poll tax. . 

(2) There would be no racial equal- 
ity plank in the platform. 

(3) The rule requiring a _ two- 
thirds majority to nominate candi- 
dates for president and vice president 
would be restored. 

(4) The party would urge that 
qualifications of members of the Su- 
preme Court be the same as those for 
president. 


A further political development in 
the South was marked by the founding 
of a new “nationalist” movement by 
Senator Robert Reynolds of North 
Carolina. Reynolds claims that his 
new organization is not a _ political 
party but a bipartisan group to try to 
elect national officials who would rep- 
resent an “America First” point of 
view. 

Senator Reynolds’ organization will 
be closely watched during the weeks 
ahead. The Senator was long one of 
the nation’s leading isolationists, and 
it seems likely that he will try to rally 
all the prewar isolationists behind his 
movement. 





| Week in Congress 





DURING THE WEEK ending June 10, 
Congress took the following action on 
important national problems: 


Monday, June 5 
Senate began debate on Office of 
Price Administration bill. 


Tuesday, June 6 

Senate heard prayers and tributes 
to the Allied Armies launching the 
invasion of Europe. Resumed debate 
on OPA extension. Accepted the Debt- 
Limit conference report which author- 
izes a national debt of 260 billion dol- 
lars and reduces the cabaret tax from 
30 to 20 percent. 

House instructed the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to hold court martial 
of men responsible at Pearl Harbor at 
the time of the Japanese attack and 
stated that the trial must be held 
within three months. 





SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


It won't be long now! 


Wednesday, June 7 
Senate continued OPA _ debate. 
Agreed to conference reports on sev- 
eral appropriation bills. 
House agreed to the Debt-Limit con- 
ference report and the Pearl Harbor 
resolution. 


Thursday, June 8 
Senate continued OPA debate. Ac- 
cepted conference report of appro- 
priation bill for independent offices. 
House finished debate on OPA and 
began to consider amendments. 


Friday, June 9 
Senate passed OPA bill, after ac- 
cepting several amendments. 
House continued on OPA, tenta- 
tively accepting certain amendments. 


Saturday, June 10 
Senate not in session. 
House accepted a number of OPA 
amendments. 
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A fishing village in Norway 


‘Look to N orway 


If there is anyone who still wonders 
wh my war is bein, L fone, let him 
look to Norway. if there is any- 
je who doubts the democratic will to 

ain I say let him look to Norway. 

He will find in Norway, at once conquered 

ae unconq le, the answer to his 
questions,—President Roosevelt. 

To appreciate the truth of these 
words, we should know a great deal 
more than we do about Norway. Most 
of us know very little. In elementary 
school our geography books told us 
. about Norwegian fiords and fisheries 
and showed some pictures of merchant 
ships and mountains. Textbooks in 
history, absorbed with the “great 
powers” of Europe, scarcely mention 
the peaceful nations of the north. 

So that Americans may “look to 
Norway” with greater understanding 
of what they see, two eminent Nor- 
wegian scholars now in this country 
have written a book—just published 
by the Columbia University Press of 
New York City. Its title is The Voice 
of Norway (318 pages; $8.50). Its 
authors are Halvdan Koht and Sig- 
mund Skard. Dr. Koht was professor 
of history at the University of Oslo 
for many years and served as minister 
for foreign affairs in the Norwegian 
government from 1935 to 1941. Dr. 
Skard was assistant professor of com- 
parative literature at the University 
of Oslo. Both men escaped the Nazi 
occupation of their country in 1940 
but have since remained in close touch 
with the underground movement there. 

The book has two parts. Part I, en- 
titled “Free Men Build Their Society,” 
is a political history of Norway from 
the earliest times to 1940. It was 
written by Dr. Koht. The second part, 
by Dr. Skard, entitled “Life Unfolds 
in Literature,” is a history of Nor- 
wegian literature from the medieval 
epic poetry of the Edda through the 
writings of Holberg, Ibsen, and 
Bjornson, to Sigrid Undset and other 
contemporaries. 

Through a thousand years of history 
we see the preeminence of law and 
liberty as the guiding principles in 
Norwegian life. The medieval vikings 
were more than sailors and conquerors. 
They were able political organizers 
who exalted the rule of law— in Sicily, 
Normandy, and the British Isles, as 
well as in their Norse homeland. They 
said: “With law shall we build our 
land, not with lawlessness lay it 
waste.” 

Norway has been a monarchy ever 
since the land was united in A. D. 872 
by King Harold Fairhair. For many 
centuries the ruling monarch was a 
foreigner—sometimes the king of 
Denmark and at other times the king 
of Sweden. But no king ever achieved 
absolute rule, for the people doggedly 
held to the principle that the king was 


under the law. Each district main- 
tained its own representative assem- 
bly, called a Lagthing, and the na- 
tional parliament (now called the 
Storting) early became the highest 
authority of popular sovereignty. On 
several occasions the parliament de- 
posed its rulers and elected new men 
to the kingship. 

When, toward the end of the Na- 
poleonic Wars, the great powers were 
arbitrarily re-drawing the boundaries 
of Europe, Norway was “given” to 
the king of Sweden. The Norwegian 
people arose as one man to protest this 
outside manipulation of their govern- 
ment. A special national assembly, 
popularly elected, met promptly to 
draft a constitution. ‘The delegates 
were unanimous about the adoption of 
a free constitution for the country, 
establishing national self-government 
and democracy.” The constitution 


adopted on May 17, 1814, still forms 
the basic law of the land. Its demo- 
cratic features represented an amal- 
gamation of Norwegian traditional 
law and ideas borrowed from the 
French Revolution and the then young 
United States of America. 

Although the Norwegians accepted 
the king of Sweden as their monarch 
in 1814, they did so largely on their 
own terms. Their national independ- 
ence was recognized, their constitution 
remained intact, and their parliament 
held the power to override the king’s 
veto of its laws. Eventually, in 1905, 
when the Norwegian parliament de- 
cided to reject the Swedish king as 
their sovereign, they did so by a simple 
legislative act and proceeded to elect 
a king of their own. It was another 
“bloodless revolution.” 

The German attack of April 9, 1940, 
came as a paralyzing shock to the Nor- 
wegian people because of their national 
heritage of aversion to militarism. 
“Through more than a century the na- 
tion had built its life on confidence in 
good will and understanding, a faith 
warranted by its own development, but 
sadly inept for the world at large.” 

All but a handful of the three mil- 
lion Norwegians have refused to sub- 
mit to the Nazi conquest. Their unity 
and constancy in passive resistance is 
eloquent testimony to the permanence 
with which democratic ideals have be- 
come implanted in Norwegian life 
through centuries of democratic expe- 
rience. Writes Dr. Skard: 

There is much primitive fighting back 
in all the tortured nations, much blind 
hatred and desire for revenge; and there 
must be. But stronger than ‘the hatred 
of what they fight against, is in Norway 
the devotion to what they are fighting 
for—the promise of the past, which it is 
their responsibility to keep alive. Norwe- 
gians are not waiting for interpretations 
of the Atlantic Charter in order to under- 


stand what kind of life they are fighting 
for. They have lived it themselves. 


——= 





News Quiz 





1. What effect is the invasion expected 
to have on war production? 


2. What changes are exnected to take 
place in the labor force after the war? 


3. What are the provisions of the 
Walter-Murray bill? 


4. What plans are already being made 
to combat unemployment after the war? 


5. What ideas are advanced by Ber. 
nard M. Baruch and John M. Hancock 
for postwar adjustment? 


6. What natural factors made the jp. 
vasion of Normandy strategically logical? 


7. How do Cherbourg and Le Havre 
compare as seaports? 


8. Why is there a resemblance between 
Normandy and the opposite English 
countryside? 


9. What are the principal agricultural 
products of Normandy? 
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In the N @WsS—General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 


ISHING his men good luck and 

good hunting in Europe, British 
General Montgomery, Allied ground 
commander under Eisenhower, has 
eagerly renewed in French Normandy 
his battle with German General Rom- 
mel. This battle began in North Af- 
rica in 1942, when “Monty,” as com- 
mander of the famed British Eighth 
Army, launched a drive at E] Alamein 
which proved to be the beginning of 
the end for the famed Afrika Corps. 
His successes in North Africa gave 
the British their first land victory and 
earned for Montgomery a high place 
in British public opinion and in the 
history of this war. 

Montgomery is called the “greatest 
British general to come out of this 
war.” But before the North African 
campaign he was an unknown to the 
public. Born in Ulster in 1887, his 
father was an Episcopalian bishop. 
He was graduated from Sandhurst 
where he made something of a name 
for himself as an athlete. His mili- 
tary career began in 1908 when he 
joined a regiment as an infantry of- 
ficer. At the outbreak of World War I 
he saw immediate action and was pro- 
moted to captain within a month 
after reaching France. He distin- 
guished himself in action more than 
once, for he was twice wounded, was 
cited in dispatches six times, and 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order and the Croix de Guerre. 

Between wars he served as a staff 
officer in Germany, Ireland, England, 
and India. When World War II came, 
Montgomery, as acting lieutenant gen- 
eral, took a division to France and 


led it during the first nine months of 
the war. With his men he went 
through the rigors of the evacuation 
at Dunkirk. Back home again, he 
was made commanding officer of the 
South Eastern Command, the force 
which was designed to fight off the 
expected German invaders. 

In June 1942, Montgomery began 
conditioning troops which he was to 
lead in desert warfare. He maneu- 
vered his forces under battle disci- 
pline, marching the infantry long, 
hard miles and feeding them only 
combat rations. In spite of this Spar- 
tan training, Montgomery quickly won 
the respect and devotion of his men. 

A general who excels in offensive 
operations, and one who likes to see 
things for himself, Montgomery im- 





INT'L NEWS 


General Montgomery 


parts to his men the almost cocky con- 
fidence he feels when he enters battle. 
This confidence stems from a phase of 
his leadership which is often over- 
looked by the public which sees him as 
the dashing general who is ready to 
take great chances on the battlefield. 
Actually, he weighs his chances very 
carefully and participates in the plan- 
ning of every phase of the campaign. 
The tedious and less spectacular, but 
all important details of supply occupy 
him as much as the overall strategy. 

Montgomery has very definite ideas 
about the relation of a field com- 
mander and his men. First of all, he 
believes that soldiers should know the 
man who is their leader. During the 
months which preceded the invasion 
Montgomery visited hundreds of train- 
ing camps to inspect troops and to 
give them a chance to get acquainted 
with him. His talks to them were il- 
formal, full of his inimitable conf- 
dence, and straight to the point, and 
were always received with cheers. 

Just as firmly Montgomery believes 
that his soldiers are intelligent and 
have a right to know the broad outline 
of an impending action. In upholding 
this belief, he states that the lack of 
understanding of the total military 
picture by the rank and file Germat 
soldier is one of the weaknesses of 
the Nazi army. 

As the invading forces move inland 
we can expect to see a repeat perform 
ance of some of the tactics which 
Monty has used in the past, ca 
timing of each move, thorough orgal 
ization, and constant touch with 
front lines. 
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war Adjustment Policies in the OWM. 
The resignations are viewed by some 
observers as being due—in part at 
jeast—to dissatisfaction with delay in 
preparing for reconversion. 

As authors of the well-known 
Baruch-Hancock demobilization pro- 
gram, these two men advocated months 
ago that detailed planning be carried 
out immediately for an “X-Day” re- 
conversion schedule to be put into ef- 
fect the day Germany surrenders. 
“This X-Day plan,” said the original 
Baruch report, “should seek to esti- 
mate cancellations in advance, the in- 
dustries affected, and the resources 
likely to be released, make tentative 
selections of the industries and the 
plants to be freed, weighing how these 
selections can be guided so as to con- 
tribute first to greater war efficiency; 





BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


The job ahead for the WPB 


and second, with war needs satisfied, 
to the speediest resumption of civilian 
production and to an orderly change- 
over from war to peace.” 

Mr. Baruch and Mr. Hancock be- 
lieve that if such planning had been 
carried out earlier, as they advocated, 
the pattern would have been set for 
dealing with early cutbacks as in the 
Brewster case. The failure to carry 
out the Baruch program and the delay 
in planning for orderly demobilization 
they blame largely on the War Pro- 
duction Board and- its chairman, 
Donald M. Nelson, and their resigna- 
tions were accompanied by protests 
against this failure. 


Invasion Effects 


There will likely be little change in 
overall industrial activity in the im- 
Mediate future, except for isolated 
tases like the Brewster cancellation. 
But the invasion will make its effect 
felt on the national economy just as 
sn as military authorities can say 
that their first objective has been 
ahieved—that is, when we have ob- 
tained a firm foothold on the continent. 
No one knows for sure when this will 
be—it may take from one to four 
months—but when the time does come 
military leaders can make reasonably 
«curate estimates of their require- 
ments to finish the European war, and 
shutdown of munitions production can 
begin on a limited scale. Industrial 
‘tivity then may drop from 10 to 15 
Per cent, it is estimated. 

It is the surrender of Germany 
Which will bring the critical period of 
American demobilization. This may 
‘ome next fall; it may be next year. 
otal military requirements then will 

an estimated 35 to 50 per cent. 
tract cancellations amounting to 


Nation Lays Plans for Demobilizing 


(Continued from page 1) 
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billions of dollars and affecting liter- 
ally thousands of plants will come thick 
and fast, and no “sit-in’’ demonstra- 
tions can possibly halt the avalanche. 
American war industry will be forced 
to demobilize whether we like it or 
not, and the day of Japan’s defeat will 
see the problem multiplied. 

Here is a rough idea—based on offi- 
cial estimates—of how the picture of 
industrial employment will change 
after both wars end. The airplane 
industry will need about 1,000,000 
fewer workers in peacetime than it has 
used during the war. Another mil- 
lion or more workers who have been 
building ships will have to go into 
other work. The machinery industry 
will be forced to discharge more than 
a million laborers, and iron and steel 
will drop half a million more. 

Three other industries—automo- 
biles, food, and chemicals—will adjust 
their needs so as to require 800,000 
fewer workers. But the greatest re- 
duction of all will come in the govern- 
ment itself. Even if we retain an 
armed force of 3,000,000 (a distinct 
possibility) and a civilian government 
staff of 2,000,000, there will still be 
at least 9,000,000 persons whom the 
government will drop from its payroll. 
This adds up to more than 13,000,000 
workers who will lose their jobs and 
have to go into new industries. 


Changes in Labor Force 


To counterbalance this in part, it is 
estimated that perhaps 2,000,000 new 
workers will find jobs in the booming 
construction industry, and that almost 
a million more will be able to enter 
trade, finance, and services. And stat- 
isticians assume that upwards of 5,- 
000,000 wartime jobholders may volun- 
tarily leave the labor market. These 
include young people who will return 
to school, housewives who have taken 
jobs only because of the emergency, 
older persons who will retire, and per- 
haps a million veterans who will go to 
school at government expense. But 
there will still be millions who will 
want jobs and not be able immediately 
to find them during the postwar re- 
orientation period. America inevi- 
tably faces the specter of unemploy- 
ment, and how long that problem will 
last and how severe it will become de- 


.pends largely upon the type of plan- 


ning done now to provide orderly de- 
mobilization. 

The Brewster incident has already 
stimulated government leaders to take 
action now rather than later. The 
Truman Committee is reported to have 
asked the Army and Navy for lists of 
all plants whose war contracts may be 
cut back or ended within the next six 
months. The WPB, in spite of its 


slowness, is working on reconversion 
plans, together with the Army and 
Navy, to permit materials and man- 
power released by cutbacks to be 
turned to civilian production. A Pro- 
duction Executive Committee for this 
purpose has been created and a recon- 
version plan for the automotive in- 
dustry is expected soon. 

Congress, too, is becoming concerned 
about the matter, and several bills have 
been introduced to solve the problems 
of contract termination and demobili- 
zation. One plan which is receiving 
favorable attention was introduced by 
Senator Walter F. George, Democrat 
of Georgia, and Senator James E. Mur- 
ray, Democrat of Montana. Because 
this bill appears to have reasonable 
chance of congressional approval (it 
has already passed the Senate) it is 
worth considering the provisions of 
the measure: 


1. The present OWM would be re- 
placed with a new Office of War Mobil- 
ization and Postwar Adjustment. 

2. The policy would be established 
that the armed forces should be re- 
duced in size as quickly as possible. 

8. Provision would be made for ter- 
minating war contracts as soon and as 
fast as the war will permit. 

4. Materials would be allocated to 
small businesses for manufacture of 
civilian goods. No war goods should 
be produced merely for the purpose of 
providing employment. 

5. All manpower agencies would be 
reorganized under the Department of 
Labor, which would be strengthened 
considerably. 

6. The unemployment compensation 
system would be expanded to provide 
benefits for workers who find them- 
selves jobless during reconversion. 
States would pay benefits running as 
high as $25 a week. 

7. Plans would be laid for large- 
scale housing and various types of 
public works programs during the 
postwar years. 


The planning which is now being 
done by government, by labor, and by 
industry, falls into two categories— 
(1) stopgap proposals to deal with the 
problems of the reconversion period, 
both for workers and for industries, 
and (2) the long-range plans to turn 
war production facilities as quickly as 
possible into civilian production and 
thus to provide full employment for 
the postwar years. 

Unemployment compensation falls 
into the first category. State funds 
now have reserves of about six billion 
dollars, covering 30,000,000 workers. 
These reserves would provide full bene- 
fits (amounting to an average of $15 
for from 15 to 23 weeks) for about 





17,000,000 workers. It is because of 
the inadequacy of these reserves that 
measures are being considered in Con- 
gress to expand them. 


Severance Pay 


Severance pay is another stopgap 
proposal which is being strongly 
pushed by labor. For example, the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, an affiliate of the 
CIO and the leading bargaining rep- 
resentative for workers in East Coast 
shipyards, is asking for severance or 
“conversion pay” for its members. 
According to this plan, when the ship- 
yards finish their contracts, or have 
contracts cancelled, they would pay 
bonuses to the laid-off workers to 
cushion the transition to peacetime 
employment. A bonus of eight per 
cent is asked for each year of con- 
tinuous employment, with a maximum 
of five years, for each employee who 
has been in the service of the company 
for at least six months and who is laid 
off permanently. However, opposition 
to this proposal has come from the 
White House, and industry does not 
look favorably upon it. 

From the long-range standpoint, two 
things are relied on to keep employ- 
ment high. One is public works. Al- 
most as soon as the war ends, federal, 
state, and local governments will begin 
work on highways, schools, hospitals, 
and other public improvements. 

The other factor which is expected 
to provide jobs for those who are now 
working in war industry is the tremen- 
dous backlog of consumer demand 
which has piled up during the years 
of war shortages. Already consumers 
have liquid savings amounting to 
more than $110 billion—a purchasing 
power which it is hoped will sparkplug 
an unprecedented peacetime industry. 
And businessmen have laid aside an 
additional $80 billion with which to 
provide the plants and equipment to 
satisfy this consumer demand. 
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Points of View 


What Authors and Editors Are Saying 


(The ideas expressed in these col- 
umns should not be taken to represent 
the views of the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. ) 


Statues for War Heroes 


Military heroes of the Revolutionary 
War and the Civil War—and to a les- 
ser extent of the First World War— 
have been honored by statues in cities 
and towns all over the United States. 
What will be done after the present 
war to remember our soldier and sailor 
heroes now at the battlefronts? The 
question is raised, and a suggested 
answer is offered, by the editor of 
Nation’s Business: 

The heroes whom we have attempted 
to endow with the greatest grandeur all 
pose in bronze nonchalance on horses 
variously rampant. It occurred to us 


that this mechanical war entails a baffling 
postbellum problem for American sculp- 
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ACME 
Minute Man—Memorial to the Revolu- 
tionary soldier 


tors. Do we pose this war’s heroes on 
horses they never bestrode or do we pose 
them in a jeeps? Or what? 

We took this problem around to Heinz 
Warneke, well-known sculptor of East 
Haddam, Conn., New York City and 
Washington. He expects to see no flier 
heroes in togas or equestrian tank driv- 
ers. What he does fear is a mass produc- 
tion of memorials with every town buying 
“our Model 3-D Statue” to set in front 
of the court house. He hopes that any 
community or organization desiring to 
put up a memorial will work from art 
clubs, societies, or committees through 
formal art commissions. 

He suggests also that perhaps the 
finest. memorials might be a park or rec- 
reation area with only a dignified plaque 
naming the hero whose deeds inspired it. 


When War Prisoners Return 


More than a million men, represent- 
ing all belligerent nations, are now 
held in enemy prison camps. The total 
will undoubtedly increase before the 
war ends, despite occasional exchanges 
of small numbers of prisoners between 
enemy countries. Returning these 
men to their homes will be a postwar 
task of major proportions. One of 
their biggest problems will be to re- 
adjust psychologically to normal life 
after their months or years of intern- 
ment. The magnitude of this problem 
is illustrated in the following extract 
from an article by Homer Metz in a 
recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


Suppose you should wake up tomorrow 
morning and discover it were not 1944, 
but 1947 or 1948. 

How changed things would be! First 
off, you’d have to become reacquainted 
with your family and friends—especially 
with the children, who would be older and 
wiser. There’d be new buildings, strange 
sights, unfamiliar figures in the neighbor- 
hood. - Some old landmarks probably 
would have disappeared. A new family 
would live in the house next door. A new 
man would be at your desk at the office. 


The newspapers would be full of puzzling 
new names and events. You would dial 
in vain for your familiar radio programs. 
Social, political, and personal problems 
which crowded your thoughts when you 
went to sleep would be merely memories 
to your family and associates. And, 
worst of all, you’d find only a few persons 
who could understand or appreciate the 
extent of your bewilderment. 

In short, it would almost be like emerg- 
ing into a new world. 

_The prisoner of war is likely to find 
himself in pretty much the same sort of 
situation when he returns home. 

He will be a real-life Rip Van Winkle. 


Postwar Germany 


Debate over the policy that should 
be adopted by the Allies in their post- 
war treatment of Germany commonly 
divides on the question of the extent 
to which the German people themselves 
should be entrusted with their own 
future. Two American experts on 
the subject, Walter Lippmann and 
Hiram Motherwell, argue emphatically 
in favor of assigning the Germans a 
large measure of responsibility for 
the political and economic manage- 
ment of postwar Germany. 

Mr. Lippmann, in his syndicated 
newspaper column, insists that “the 
German nation must itself partic- 
ipate in the destruction of German 
militarism.” He adds: 


We cannot design for them [the Ger- 
mans] the blueprint of a decent Germany 
with which we could live in equality. 
Much less can we oy upon them a 
different pattern of life. ut we can 
make it increasingly clear to them that 
they themselves can shorten the occupa- 
tion, mitigate the control and promote 
reconciliation by what they themselves 
do =~ the things we shall otherwise have 
to do. 

This is an honorable solution, in the 
highest degree honorable, in that it 
treats the German nation as morally re- 
sponsible for its own past for which it 
must at least repent, and its own future 
which it can then redeem. 


Mr. Motherwell is especially con- 
cerned with the economic sphere. In 
a pamphlet recently issued by Western 
Reserve University, he writes: 


We can’t keep the prosperity of Ger- 
many artificially depressed for long with- 
out depressing the prosperity of all Eu- 
rope. If we want Germany some day to 
cooperate in a peaceful world organiza- 
tion such as the Allies pledged at Mos- 
cow, we must give Germans a better 
future to look forward to after the neces- 
sarily harsh period of reconstruction... . 

If Germany is to be able to execute 
the pledges she will be required to give, 
she must receive certain pledges in re- 
turn. If she is to beat her tanks into 
plowshares, she must have freedom to sell 
her plowshares abroad—for example, to 
the Balkan peoples who are still using 
plows made of wood. If she is to produce 
the manufactured materials needed for 
reparations, she must be free to obtain, 
on equal terms with all other nations, 
the raw materials of which they are made. 
If she is to procure food—and hence 
political stability—for her population, 
she must retain ships to earn the foreign 


(FROM A DRAWING IN 


“THE AMAZON,** 


Let Us Pray 


On June 7, the morning after 
D-Day, The New York Times pub- 
lished this editorial: 


This nation was born in the only 
revolution in history made in the 
name of God. It was born of the 
conception that the rights of man 
are not conveyed to him by any 
accident of class or color, race or 
creed, are not conferred or withheld 
by any government, but are given 
him by God as the inalienable birth- 
right of the human being. It is 
to defend this inherent right of the 
human being, the right of free will, 
against the most ambitious tyranny 
that ever shadowed the earth that 
we are today storming the beaches 
of Europe with the legions of all 
the people, conquered and marked 
for conquest, who would rather die 
fighting than live as slaves. 

We have come to the hour for 
which we were born. We go forth 
to meet the supreme test of our 
arms and of our souls, the test of 
the maturity of our faith in our- 
selves and in mankind, and it is 
fitting that in this hour we at home, 
citizens of all confessions and no 
confession, should follow the ways 
of our fathers and solemnly place 
the fate of our country, our cause 
and our sons, in the hands of God. 

We pray for the boys we know 
and for millions of unknown boys 
who are equally a part of us. A 
year, two years ago, they were the 
grinning, careless youngsters we 
saw on the campuses and ball fields 
and streets of every American town. 
Now they are steeled and exalted 
into men; they are the heroes in 
the hardest and most crucial adven- 
ture in history. All too literally, 
their flesh and their spirit are our 
shield, the shield of the Republic. 
“Lead them straight and true, O 
Lord of Hosts; give strength to 
their arms, stoutness to their hearts, 
steadfastness to their faith.” 

We pray for our country, this 


exchange she will need to pay for her 
imports. We can never expect a peace- 
loving Germany, under any regime, un- 
less it is a Germany that has a chance to 
earn its living. 


Brazil’s Prospects 


Stanley Johnston, a staff reporter 
for the Chicago Tribune, recently 
visited South America and wrote up 
his observations in a series of articles 
that included the following comment 
on the hopeful future awaiting Brazil: 


Of all the countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, Brazil has the most to offer 
the United States in both war and peace. 
Colossus of the south, as we are of the 
north, Brazil offers a combination of re- 
sources and willingness toward mutual 
development pe wes unequalled since 
the heyday of expansion here. 

Authorities have said Brazil has the 
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country that is ourselves, as strong 
as we are strong, as great as we are 
determined to make and keep it’ 
great. In the eyes of our soldiers, 
looking back for one last look at 
home as they go forward into the 
unknown dangers before them, 

see that “home” means to them all 
the world is fighting for. In th 


moment of pure light that burn 


Pa 





Under fire 


away all trivial issues they see the 
war aims with perfect clearness) 
and so do we. Our prayer is to be 
worthy of their courage and thei 
faith in us and the future and bravé 
enough to keep on fighting for pea 
when they have won it for us. 

The cause prays for itself, for it) 
is the cause of the God who created: 
men free and equal. Victory may b 
hard to win, but it is as certain 
the eventual triumph of good over 
evil is always certain. In th 
searching hour we are humble 
well as proud. We know that 
are paying not only for the awful 
sins of those who willed war but for 
the sins of those who did not wil 
peace hard enough to take respons 
sibility to maintain it. We are pa 
ing also for our own sins. Let t 
pray for the grace to avoid com# 
miting them over again. On our 
knees let us seek the wisdom to turn’ 
the victory we will buy with a great’ 
price into a reign of justice. 


largest population capacity of any 

try in the world. It has within its? 
ritorial limits the soil and other fae 
to accommodate 900,000,000 pers 
These sources say the United States} 
capacity for 500,000,000 persons, @ 
475,000,000, India 400,000,000, and 
USSR 220,000,000. a 


Postwar Education 


Officially representing the gov 
ments of 17 Allied nations, a com 
ence of educational leaders met in 
don this spring to plan the estah 
ment of a United Nations Orga 
tion for Educational Reconstruct 
J. William Fulbright, former presi 
of the University of Arkansas and! 
a member of Congress, was one 0 ; 
United States representatives at 
conference. After his return @ 
London, Dr. Fulbright gave the” 
lowing report over the Colum 
Broadcasting System: 


The most urgent function of this 
posed organization [the UNOER 
be to assist in the revival of educat 
the liberated countries during the 
immediately after the cessation Of | 
tilities. 

Assistance in the provision of t@ 
personnel, material aids such as 
or materials for printing books, pe 
and tablets, visual aids, scientific 
tus, and library material is cé 
plated... . 

The necessity for this assis 
based upon the proposition that 
restricted education of the ple ¢ 
world, and the free and unhampé 
terchange between them of ide 
knowledge is essential to the p 
tion of security and peace. Our # 
enemies, recognizing the fundament@ 
portance of enlightened citizens to 
ciety of free men, with calculated” 
oughness, have destroyed the educa 
eas of great parts of Eure 
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